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n southeastern Arizona, find an iron 
horse of your choice, strap on a pair 
of chaps and a 10-gallon hat, call 
yourself Ghost Rider.and prepare to 
hunt in the past. 

If you choose. to travel in the grueling 
heat of summer, you still may need to 
outrun the storms that appear 
suddenly here as well. This is 
frontier territory for the iron horse, 
no doubt about it, and the ride 
generates a feeling of adventure. 

The 20th century is out of sight 

and out of mind. That is why 
you've come to Tombstone. 

Stop in one of the watering holes 
along Allen Street these days and 
you’re more likely to see tourists with 
hip packs than the carousers and 
gunslingers who gave this area its 
delightfully seamy reputation. But look 
and listen closely, and the Old 
West radiates from the old wood, 
the brass rails and the occasional 
old-timer you'll see in historical 
Big Nose Kate’s Saloon, telling 

tales of Tombstone past. Some of 
the stories are true, some legend. 
None are boring. 

Tombstone is more of a living, 
breathing museum of Wild West life 
than it is a real, modern town. Often 
called “The Town Too Tough to Die,” it 
began when a cavalry man named Ed 
Schieffelin discovered high-grade silver 
ore while exploring the San Pedro Valley. 
He staked the “Lucy Cuss” and “Tough 
Nut” deposits, despite being warned he 
would only uncover his tombstone in the 
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SOLD OUT 


Apaches’ domain. Thus, the town was 
christened with its unique name. 

Still the most famous mining town in 
the West, Tombstone’s post office has 
operated since Dec. 2, 1878. Back then, 
as many as 15,000 people frequented the 
taverns, schools and churches. Tomb- 
stone had some hard years following 
the collapse of the mining iindustry, 
but it reinvented itself as a virtual Old 
West theme park. 

The history is rich here. You can feel 
it, despite the tourists milling about the 
old Birdcage Theater and the Crystal 
Palace Saloon with their camcorders. 

One step off of my iron horse and I 
see a solitary figure striding purpose- 
fully along the sidewalk, its wooden 
planks creaking under his leather-soled 
boots. With each step his long black 
jacket opens briefly to reveal a long- 
barreled six-shooter strapped to his 
side. His eyes are hidden under the brim 
of a black cowboy hat. 

These details, and the absence of a 
camera around his neck, lead me to 
believe he is not a typical Tombstone 
tourist. In the same sort of time warp 
that has captured the king of rock ’n’ 
roll (“Elvis Seen Squeezing Melons in 
Terre Haute Supermarket’), Wyatt Earp 
has been transported to downtown 
Tombstone, 1998. 

The part-time marshal, full-time 
gunslinger does not look happy. Sidling 
up to him in my best Western mosey, I 
introduce myself and offer to give hima 
brief tour to explain all of the town’s 
changes before he decides to kill 
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Mercantile,” Grady says as she shows 
me to my room. “It’s an interesting little 
town, Politics are stubborn. I call it the 
RC factor: resisting change.” 

After settling in, we stroll down the 
road toward the Birdcage Theater on 
Allen Street, on the east side of town, 
with Earp doing more of the guiding 
than me. In its heyday (the 1880s, the 
heyday for all of Tombstone), the 
Birdcage was a popular hangout with the 
desperadoes. They could drink, gamble, 
fight (there are more than 100 bullet 
holes in the walls and ceiling) and spend 
some time with young ladies in one 
of the stalls upstairs. r 

The Birdcage is now a 
museum and includes its 
original piano, gambling tables, 
cherry-wood bar and a 9-foot- 
tall painting of Fatima, who’s 
been shot six times herself. I 
give $4 to Paula, owner 
of the Birdcage, at t . 
entrance to cover our 
admission, but Earp 
reaches for hi§ gun’ “Ho 
on, pardner,” he says. “Don’ t pay just 
yet. What if I don’t want any women?” 

I tell Earp what’s happened to the 
Birdcage, and a frown forms beneath his 
thick mustache. “It’s a very neat place,” 
Paula says of her home on the range. 
“Tt’s unique. I see such a variety of 
people coming into this little town.” 

“You mean you can’t even get a 
drink?” he asks. “No use going in then.” 
We continue down Allen Street, passing 
several gift shops that sell the same 


‘want to sell, like shirts, ashtrays. and glasses : 
~— anything they want to look Sule 
“Cute?” Earp wonders. “If I saw a cat 


that ugly slinking around, I’d shoot it.” 
“Yeah, so would a lot of other folks,” 
I say, but Earp scowls. He is definitely 


- developing an attitude. 


Soon we passa one-chair barber shop. 
We go inside. Since he died more than 70 
years ago, Earp can use a shave. A bath 
wouldn’t hurt, either. 

Wheeler Davis, who runs the Tomb- 
stone Tonsorial Parlor, lathers Earp’s 
thick stubble and glides a straight razor 
over it. “I shave the old-fashioned way in 
keeping with the spirit of the town,” says 

Davis, a Phoenix native who bought the 
shop ll years ago. “I got tired of the 
big city. When I visited Tombstone, 
I fell in love with the place. Living 
here, you really immerse yourself in 

the Old West.” 

The shave completed, Earp 

_ starts for the door until a sign 
yn the back wall catches his 
e»““What’s a blow dry?” 
‘he asks. No, I think. Earp 
ready for that. I ignore the 
lestion, and we leave. 

At Fifth Street, we pass under a sign 
that marks the spot where Virgil Earp was 
ambushed and crippled on Dec. 28, 1881. 
Wyatt Earp stares at it. “Doesn’t quite tell 
the story,” he says, shaking his head. “But 
at least it ain’t forgotten.” 

We soon find ourselves standing 
outside the Crystal Palace Saloon, a 
popular Tombstone gathering place both 
100 years ago and now. “Is this another 
place where we got to pay first and then 
not drink?” Earp asks. “Or are there 


mmehtioning ords such as: “pepperoni” 
and “mozzarella” to the gunslinger. 
It’s not too long before we come to 
the OK Corral, where more than a 
century ago Tombstone’s tourism 
industry was forged in 30 seconds. In 
that brief time, the Earp clan and the 
McLaury-Clanton gang exchanged 34 
shots in a showdown that culminated 
their long-standing feud. Dead were 
Billy Clanton and Tom and Frank 
McLaury. Morgan and Virgil Earp were 
seriously wounded. A sign above the 
entrance reads, “Walk Where They Fell.” 

Some historians say that Earp wasn’t 
even there and that the shoot-out was 
more of an ambush in which the 
Clantons and McLaurys never had a 
chance. The Clantons, to this day, come 
to Tombstone every November attempt- 
ing to “set the record straight.” 

“T want people to know the other side 
of the story,” says Terry Clanton, 40, an 
actor from Whittier and descendant of 
the Tombstone Clantons. “Hollywood 
spends millions and millions of dollars 
and they keep getting the story wrong. 
The gunfight at the OK Corral was a 
murder cover-up conspiracy. That’s what 
it comes down to.” 

He says he believes authors and 
screenwriters writing about Earp feel the 
public “will not accept an American hero 
clearly blowing away unarmed men.” So 
they’ ve made it appear that Ike Clanton 
and Tom McLaury were armed “when 
they were unarmed,” he says. 

“The Earps skirted both sides of the law, 
while the Clantons were crooks, but not 
a whole lot more crooked than most 
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For some, 
the 
afterlife 
means 
more 
than 
just 
pushing 
up 
daisies. 
Choosing 
to 
donate 
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HE GSRATEFUL DEAD 


AND THE CAMPUS THAT LOVES THEM 


Santa Ana wind gently sways the trees. The 
sunshine illuminates the pristine white room. The 
birds sing, heralding a perfect autumn afternoon. Outside, 
a group of students laugh and talk of weekend plans. 
Inside, the artist quietly sketches his subject. There is 
silence. The only sound is the soft strokes of a pencil on 
paper. The world seems a heavenly distance 
away. Six people occupy the room, but the 
dead air is constant. The artist focuses. The 
subject lies motionless, exposed. 
The artist is the only one breathing. Five 
gurneys with green, zippered bags contain- 
ing cadavers furnish the lab.. The 
temperature in the room hovers 
around 70 degrees. 
Bio-medical art student Glen 
Morgan is sketching the left arm 
of a male cadaver. “As far as 
textbooks go, they are limited 
for learning anatomy,’ Morgan 
says. “This is a better way of 
understanding musculature as 
volumes and space. Without this capabil- 
ity, one has a tendency to do drawings on 
the flat side. This gives me a great three- 
dimensional drawing.” 
Cadavers have been used at Cal State 
Long Beach to teach human anatomy for 
more than 30 years. Dr. Kenneth Gre- 
gory, a professor in the department, is in 
charge of the cadaver facility in Peterson 
Hall Building 1. 
“We get our human cadavers from the 
Willed Body Program (through which 
people will their bodies to medical 
science) in the medical school at 
University of California, Irvine,” 
Gregory says. “They extend that 
privilege to us, so we can use them 
- in our laboratories. We pay a 
processing fee, and they charge 
us the storage, embalming and 
record-keeping costs.” 
Cadavers cost between $800 
and $1,200, plus transporta- 
; tion expenses. 
Nine cadavers are currently 
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used in the department. Next fall, two 
new corpses will be brought in for a 
human prosection course. Since the 
budget crisis of 1992, the course is 
only offered in odd years due to the 
costs involved. In terms of personnel, 
it is expensive. 

Dr. Peggy Moyer divides her time on 
campus between the physical therapy 
department, which has five cadavers and 
various dissected body parts of its own, 
and biological sciences. She teaches the 
human prosection class. 

“Tt takes six students a full semester 
— about 150 lab hours each — to do an 
entire section,” Moyer says. “One 
student will work on just one upper 
extremity, or arm. So I have two students 
on upper and two on lower extremities, 
or legs. Another student [works] on 
thorax and abdomen, and one on the 
head-and-neck area.” 

It will take an additional 150 hours for 
each student to remove the skin and fat 
and to delineate the muscles, blood 
vessels and nerves. 

“A lot of the students are apprehen- 
sive about doing a dissection — 
especially the first day — and making 
an incision into a body,” she says. “But 
once that incision is made and they start 
looking for that one little vein they have 
to follow and trace out, the image of the 
body as a whole disappears. They begin 
to focus on the importance and the 
value of what they are learning, rather 
than the fact that it’s a dead body.” 

A quality preserving process for a 
cadaver takes approximately eight to 12 
months. Five gallons of formaldehyde 
solution is fed by gravity through the 
corroded arteries, infusing the body 
through the arterial system. This forces 
the blood into the veins and the solution 
slowly diffuses into the body tissue. 

Chris Brown is director of the Willed 
Body Program at UCI. He promotes the 


program at hospitals, hospices, senior 
centers and Leisure World. Most donor 
cadavers are elderly people. 

“We do not have an age limit for 
donors,” Brown says. “But certain 
medical conditions at time of death 
would eliminate some donors. Deaths as 
a result of AIDS, tuberculosis and 
hepatitis are some of the reasons. 
Extreme obesity would also be a factor.” 

Aside from the educational aspect of 
the donation program, benefits include 
the relatively low cost to the donor’s 
family. The only charges are for trans- 
portation from the place of death to UCI 
and a fee for filing the death certificate. 

Donor cadavers typically come from 
Orange or south Los Angeles counties. 
The cost of importing a body from out 
of state or outside of 
these two counties is 
expensive. Medical 
schools in other 
areas can be con- 
tacted if necessary. 

“Besides the 
medical- and health- 
science classes, 
cadavers are also 
used for research 
such as developing 
arthroscopic surger- 
or ~% ies, post-mastectomy 
breast reconstruction and improving 
knee and hip prostheses,” Brown says. 

When a corpse has come to the end of 
its useful life at CSULB or UCI, the 
remains are returned to UCI for crema- 
tion and then scattered at sea. UCI does 
not inform the family of the ceremony. 

“Sometimes a family will ask for the 


rt 

re remains,” Brown says. “They may 

e choose to have a memorial service at that 
n time for the relative.” 


At CSULB, only Gregory or Moyer 
know the identity of a donor cadaver. 
Moyer reveals only the deceased’s age 
and cause of death to her students. 

“We are so fortunate to have the 
cadaver program at Long Beach,” says 
Moyer, who also teaches at UCI's 
medical school. “It is so important for 
medical students in their training. I 
would not want a dentist, nurse or 
physical therapist to be working on me 
if they did not have this kind of train- 
ing. Textbooks and CD-ROMs just 
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don’t provide the same experience as 
the real thing.” 

Even when it comes to art, Moyer 
cites cadaver research as she points to a 
picture of Michelangelo’s “David.” 

“He had to have done dissections 
because of the contours he gets on the 
surface of the body. He would not know 
unless he got below the surface and saw 
it,” she says of the master artist. “I just 
wanted to touch it because it looked real. 
I was shocked that it was cold marble.” 

Moyer brings her students along 
slowly when it comes to cadavers. She 
shows photographs and diagrams first. 
She starts with a body, belly down, and 
shows a leg. She points out muscles and 
tendons, and explains the difference 
between an artery and a vein. 


At the UCI medical school, students 
start dissecting the thorax while the head 
is wrapped. They focus on the chest area 
and lose perspective of seeing the 
individual in a short period of time. 

Other groups who analyze the 
cadavers are acupuncture students 
from Korea, China and Japan. Moyer 
teaches anatomy in relation to acu- 
puncture technique. “They take the 
courses here in the United States 
because they can’t dissect bodies in 
their respective countries,” she says. 
“They can work on live specimens, but 
not on a dead individual.” 

Both Gregory and Moyer intend to 
donate their bodies to medical science. 
At one point, educators represented the 
highest percentage of donors. 

“T am almost ready to retire,” Gregory 
says. “After that, I will enjoy my retire- 
ment — doing my hobbies — and 
eventually die. Then I will come back here 
and teach for about 15 more years!” UM 
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With dazzling exhibitions and a 
credo of accessibility, the Museum 
of Latin American Art strives 


for sweeping cultural impact O CJ 48 an 


A visitor is dwarfed by the papier-mache sculptures “The Dreamer,” left, and “The Cosmic Man and the Elements,” right. The oil paintin 
be seen in the background. All are part of the “Omnia” exhibit by Laura Hernandez. i 
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By John Putman : 
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oil painting “Adam in Paradise” can 


ong Beach’s Museum of Latin 

American Art, the only museum in the 
western United States dedicated to 
contemporary Latin American artists, is 
currently inaugurating its new 10,000- 
square-foot expansion with an acclaimed 
exhibition and an ambitious purpose. 
The museum’s expansion reflects the 
growing presence of recognized Latin 
American artists in the art world. 
“Omnia: A Trip Into the Realm of Myth 
and Dreams.” by Oaxaca, Mexico native 
Laura Hernandez, was not possible in the 
museum’s previous confines. Latin 
American art similarly has been bounded 
by elitist notions of high art. The 
extensive exhibition — which took the 
artist five years to complete — fills its 
present galleries aptly. 

A lyrical journey into humanity’s 
place within the cosmos, “Omnia” is 
awash with the bold and vibrant colors, 
earthy imagery and incisive social 
awareness that typify much of Latin . 
American art. Its signature painting “The 
Intimate Dialogue” displays a lone 
figure, whose serene isolation amid the 
distant stars of the night sky evokes a 
magical and essential bond. The exhibi- 
tion also includes the eerie, breathtaking 
installation “Ometeotl,” a diverse group 
of large-scale oil paintings that explore ~ 
enduring, vital themes in symbolic and 
poetic fashion. Several monumental 
papier-mache sculptures of outrageous, 
gigantic heads decorate the cavernous 
main gallery with their fervent, brilliant 
colors. They feature allegorical images 
that reveal humanity’s symbiotic 
relationship with nature. 

Hernandez, who resides in 
Amsterdam, the Netherlands, where she 
completed most of the exhibition, counts 
herself among the lineage of Oaxacan 
artists — including Rufino Tamayo, 
Francisco Toledo and Rodolfo Morales 
— known as the “Oaxacan School,” 
which features prominently in MoLAA’s 


collection. Largely because of Oaxaca’s 
geographical isolation, due to its 
mountainous terrain, artists in the region 
developed their own unique style — 
vivid, figurative, mythic — displaying 
an almost child-like wonder of a magical 


world, not unlike that of Mare Chagall. f 


MoLAA’s holdings grew out of the 
personal collection of Dr. Robert 
Gumbiner, the founder of HMO-FHP 
International Corp., and reflect his 
eclectic, regional taste for Latin Ameri- 
can art that captures indigenous culture. 
Gumbiner established a foundation to 
renovate the former Hippodrome Skating 
Rink, which strained to house both his 
medical clinic and art gallery, into the 
current museum that opened in Novem- 
ber 1996. The retired doctor amassed his 
250-piece collection by focusing on 
lesser-known Latin American artists, 
who he hoped someday would become 
as popular as maverick Mexican muralist’. 
Diego Rivera. 

Susan Golden, MoLAA’s director of ° 
public relations, says that by exhibiting 
emerging artists such as Hernandez, 
MoLAA is providing an opportunity that 
might not otherwise exist for them. “We 
have an advantage because of the 
museum’s narrow focus: to show artists 
who other museums might not show,” 
she explains. 

MoLAA has played a vital role in 
raising the region’s awareness of native 
Latin American art, which has typically 
been ignored by most art institutions, 
with a few notable exceptions, such as 
Rivera and Frida Kahlo. “Latin America 
has been there for a long time but 
nobody’s paid any attention to its 
contemporary art,” says Golden, who 
received a master’s degree from Cal 
State Long Beach in art history with an 
emphasis in 20th-century American art. 

She attributes this to an erroneous 
cultural bias by the art establishment that 
viewed Latin Americans as incapable of 
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producing distinguished art. She argues 
that “creative minds are everywhere.” 
Golden became aware of the great 
diversity and quality of Latin American 
art after she spent 18 months in Bogota, 
Colombia in the 1970s. “When I got to 
Bogota it was just a real eye opener to me 
to see all the work that was going on in 
all different mediums. I was discovering 
some very interesting, talented artists at 
the time.”"Latin American art has made 
great strides in the past two decades. 
Golden attributes this to the art boom of 
the late 1970s and early 1980s, when 


exorbitant prices encouraged collectors to 
seek out cheaper alternatives to French 
Impressionism and the like. A growing 
Latino presence in Miami fueled an 
explosion of art galleries there. 

Latin America is currently undergoing 
a renaissance of indigenous art. Because 
of the region’s economic growth in the 
past decade, new galleries, collectors and 
museums are rapidly multiplying, 
anchored by the cultural centers of Sao 
Paolo. Brazil and Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina. The region’s diverse group of 
emerging, sophisticated artists has 
commanded international attention and is 
dispelling myths of a homogenous 
culture south of the United States. 
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Long Beach resident John Reyes participates in one 
of several community workshops held at the museum 
throughout the year. Workshops often focus on crafts 
such as Dia de los Muertos shrines (below). 


According to Golden, Gumbiner 
regularly travels to the region to invigo- 
rate the museum's anthology. He meets 
with museum curators and visits artists” 
studios ina lively method of art collect- 
ing known as “field collecting.” 

Gumbiner is also seeking to broaden 
MoLAA’s funding base to improve the 
museum’s chances of success. He hopes 
community members will come forward to 
provide diverse local support, Golden says. In 
order to make the museum more attractive to 
visitors, he purchased the strip 

of land directly across the 
street, where he planted 
trees and installed a gallery, 
the Oceanic Art Museum 

Gallery, which displays fine 

art from the Ethnic Art 

Institute of Micronesia. 

MoLAA has also recently 

opened the restaurant Viva, 

featuring authentic Latin 

American cuisine, in a 

building next door. 

MoLAA is the pinnacle 
of Long Beach’s redevel- 
opment effort in the area 
known as the East Village 

Arts District. Realtor Phil 

Appleby, chairman of the 

East Village Arts District 

Steering Committee, says 

the plan’s fundamental 

concept is to establish a 

unique identity for the 

area, which was the center 

of the city’s original 
cultural development. The 
arts district has received widespread 
support from city officials, including 
grants to plant trees and improve building 
facades, Appleby says. 

Reflecting on MoLAA’s role in the 
community, Golden states “we did not 
want to be plunked down here ina 
predominantly blue-collar, basically lower- 
economic-class neighborhood and be an 
elitist institution. The neighborhood 
understands that there is something here 
for them, that we're not just some fancy art 
museum catering to people from Los 
Angeles and from the rich areas of the 
city.” 

Billing itself as “more than just a 


museum,’ MoLAA places special 
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emphasis on its educational role in the 
community. Its energetic artist-in-resi- 
dence, Daniel F. Martinez. says the 
museum's art education program 
“Vecinidad” (“The Neighborhood Pro- 
gram’) is acquiring a phenomenal 
reputation throughout Southern California, 
thanks to its unique approach to arts 
education. Martinez, a professional artist 
who graduated from CSULB’s fine arts 
program, estimates that roughly 300 
schools, from kindergarten through 
college, and 7,500 students participated in 
the museum’s in-house tours last year. In 
atypical museum fashion, he leads students 
in a hands-on creative workshop structured 
to the themes of the exhibition they view. 

Martinez, who teaches in Long Beach 
School District’s “Thank Goodness It’s 
Today” after-school arts program, also 
conducts family art workshops every 
Sunday at the museum. The workshops 
emphasize meaningful communication 
between children and adults. 

“It’s something that you can come 
every week and work on and then you 
can keep [the artwork you create]. You 


just cut loose. It’s really healthy,” says 


Martinez, who possesses an inexhaust- 
ible passion for teaching creative art to 
children. This might stem from his 
dawning awareness, at the agé of 5, that 
he wanted to pursue a career in the arts. 

“It teaches the adults how to harness 
their creative abilities, which most of 
them have forgotten,” he adds. 

With the growing popularity of the 
workshops, Golden and Martinez urge 
individuals and businesses to take 
advantage of MoLAA’s non-profit 
status and donate materials — card- 
board, paper, beads, even bottle caps — 
to meet the studio’s needs. This is a 
typical Latin American approach to art, 
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LU ntil age 15, Keith Chapman had not 
revealed to a single soul the mental 
and physical abuse he received from his 
mother’s boyfriend. He was repeatedly 
beaten and told he was worthless. The 
boyfriend even locked Chapman in a car 
trunk for an entire day. Without an 
outlet, he internalized his wounds. Then, 
his freshman year of high school arrived. 

It all began in 1994 when Chapman, 
along with 150 other 14- and 15-year-olds, 
walked into Erin Gruwell’s English class at 
Wilson High School in Long Beach. 

Gruwell, then 23, devised a way for 
her students to express themselves on 
paper without having to worry about 
being identified. She issued her students 
numbers, which allowed for a freer flow 
of thought. As her students submitted 
their works, Gruwell would display them 
on the board for the class to read. As one 
student would get up the nerve to write, 
it would encourage another to open up. 
What followed, Gruwell says, was a 
chain reaction. 

Their junior year, inspired by docu- 
mentaries of the Freedom Riders of the 
civil rights movement, they officially 
named themselves the Freedom Writers. 
The end product is a book due out in 
June, titled “An American Diary: Voices 
of an Undeclared War.” Gruwell, who is 
currently on loan to Cal State Long 
Beach as a teacher in the College of 
Education, is busy preparing the interna- 
tional book tour. 

Each year at Wilson, Gruwell fought to 
keep the freshmen she was given in 1994. 

“T think at my school, things are based 
on seniority,” she says. “We had to get 
the superintendent involved. The fact 
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Gruwell with former student Keith Chapman. 


that I was a brand new teacher, and got 
to keep the same students, seemed 
threatening to other teachers.” 

The closeness between Gruwell and 
her students is unmistakable. She has 
been to the homes of many of her 
students, and 
they to hers. She 
understands that 
students need 
someone who is 
interested in their 
personal lives 
and is willing to 
listen and be 
their friend. 

Gruwell, who 
grew up in an 
affluent Orange County town, admits 
her upbringing differs from many of 
her students. 

“Tt is not necessary to come from an 


identical environment to understand it,” 


she says. “I don’t think all kids want 
you to have gone through exactly the 
same thing they have, but if you can 
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listen and sympathize 
— show you're willing 
to get into the trenches 
with them — you gain 
their respect.” 

As a teacher, she is 
aware of the various 
facets the job entails 
— parenting, tutoring 
and counseling, to 
name a few. 

With Gruwell at his 
side, Chapman coura- 
geously told his story for 
the first time in public, to 
an attentive audience of 
about 200 at a forum on 
domestic violence in 
September. For 
Chapman, Gruwell could 
not have entered his life 
at a better time. 

“Before Erin, I did not 
think that anyone cared 
about what had happened to me,” he 
says. “It was surprising to find a teacher, 
especially an English teacher, that cared 
so much.” 

Chapman says meeting someone 
such as Gruwell enabled him to 


liberate his emotions. 

One student’s written story of molesta- 
tion made a lasting impression on 
Gruwell. The first sentence, she recalls, 
graphically described what her grandfa- 
ther would do to her, while thoughts of 
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reein 
the Ninja 


be ith all body parts intact, I have 
survived to tell about one of the 
funkiest bars in the greater Los Angeles 
area. To protect the innocent, some of the 
following names have been changed, 
including that of the funky bar. 

So let’s just call it “Ninja’s Palace.” 
It is in a seedy part of Silver Lake, but 
could be anywhere in America. My 
friend Alex invited me and a few 
others to celebrate his birthday. | had 
been there about a dozen times before, 
so | thought | knew what I was getting 
myself into. 

We strolled to the entrance relatively 
early in the evening. “Ninja’s Palace’ 
has a distinct Asian flavor inside, but 
the exterior is very inconspicuous. The 
casual traveler could pass by it hun- 
dreds of times without ever noticing it 
(as part of a larger brick building) 
nestled deep in a busy city. 

The interior has been said to be “the 
darkest bar in the city.” Since it’s lit only 
by intricate Chinese lanterns, we could 
discern just a few of the dragons and 
Buddhas that were randomly scattered 
about the place. 

We soon entered lounge land, the 
room that consists of low, soft couches 
and ottomans filled with 20-some- 
things. As I walked to the bar, I noticed 
Youserr talking loudly and jubilantly to 
a stranger. I paid little attention as I sat 
next to them and waited patiently for 
my libation. 

“You are the general,’ I heard coming 
from the stranger in the dark. “I am the 
captain!” “You are the captain!” Youserr 
replied enthusiastically. “I am the 
general!” The two lost souls agreeably 
stumbled back to the couch. 

“What the hell is that guy on?” I 
asked the bartender, 

“He just got out,” he said. His 
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dark palace 


answer stayed with me as | took my 
drink back to the couch. 

The new member of our party was 
dressed in navy blue pants and a dark, 
heavy cotton shirt. His dark hair was short 
and neat, accented by a thick black 
mustache that covered his mouth. His 
olive skin featured a teardrop tattoo below 
his left eye. He was a large fellow and sat 
up on the couch, clutching a small glass 
with a red straw and a clear drink. He 
rocked softly back and forth, content with 
his newfound friends. “1 want to take off 
all my clothes,” the ex-con said with a 
deep Latin accent. 

“Go ahead dude, no one will stop 
you,” [ said to the back of his left 
shoulder. He seemed to ignore me in 
favor of Youserr, who had just 
brought another round for himself and 
the “captain.” 

Poised and relaxed, I slouched 
back with my left arm resting on a 
black canvas handbag sitting on the 
armrest. “Is that your bag?” asked 
Lisa, Lime’s girlfriend, 

*No,” | replied. | thought it was hers. 

“It’s mine,” the deep voice reso- 
nated. Our new friend hadn’t been 
ignoring me. He stood and placed his 
bag on the floor. All anxieties were 
soon soothed when our visitor began 
his one-man show. Before I realized 
it, the stranger was blowing his heart 
and soul into his harmonica. 

“Lain’t got 
nooooobody. I am 
all alone,” he sang 
between notes on 
the harmonica. 

The stranger 
emitted a raw 
feeling of 
freedom. Youserr 
and Alex let out 


hand one disenchanted 
evening in the Southland’s 


[ laughed ot 
this loon, singing 
at the top of his 
lungs with crazed 


a bizarre 


quiet words of encouragement, cheer- 
ing him on. His harmonica blared, and 
his powerful poetry spoke of free will 
in the most ghetto of fashions. “I 
punch my fist through the steel door!” 
he sang loudly and deeply. 

“Go!” [let out with the strongest 
sound of approval I could muster. I 
laughed at this loon, singing at the top of 
his lungs with crazed ideas of freedom. 
He would pause briefly and disarm us 
with a stare and nervous grin that 
conveyed emancipation. 

He quickly introduced himself with a 
gentle handshake and the name of Mario. 
“You look out for your neighborhood, 
huh?” he asked. 

"Yeah, dude. Relax. Sure.’ Bewil- 
dered, I tried to understand his ques- 
tion. He calmly rocked to a steady 
rhythm, which led to periodic inter- 
Judes on his harmonica. 

I slouched and leisurely sipped on my 
cocktail for some time before Mario 
again felt a rush of freedom. He turned 
and asked me if | was well-endowed, and 
I don’t mean rich, 

“Yeahhhhhh,” I answered quickly 
without really thinking. 

He proceeded to give me a sexual 
offer I most definitely refused. 

TEXCUSE ME!? T shouted in 
astonishment. Mario quickly sat up on 
the couch with his back to me. 

I felt anger, disgust and then nervous- 
ness. I began taking 
inventory of every- 
thing. “Where are my 
friends? Who the hell 
is this nut? What the 
hell is in his bag?” I 
thought. Tightly 
holding my drink, I 
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the popcorn he would later give to her 
ran through her mind. It was a story 
revealing the sick psychosis of bribery 
that led to the sexual abuse of a young 
girl, she says. 

“When I read this to the class, you 
could hear a pin drop. Then girls just 
started rushing out of class, crying.” 

Gruwell’s mission was to make 
writing a significant part of her students’ 
lives. For her English classes, she 
selected books she thought would pertain 
to her students’ life experiences. “Zlata’s 
Diary” and “The Diary of Anne Frank” 
both helped her students to surrender 
their inhibitions and eventually write 
about themselves. 

“As a class, my students started to see 
the parallels between these authors’ lives 
and their own. Zlata was 11 when snipers 
in Bosnia killed many of her friends.” 

Several of Gruwell’s students lost 
loved ones around age |1 due to drive-by 
shootings connected with the 1992 Los 
Angeles riots. 

In 1995, when both Gruwell’s 
students and Zlata were 15, the class 
wrote letters to the Bosnian native, 
urging her to come to their classroom in 
Long Beach. 

“The letters were amazing,” Gruwell 
says. “I thought my telling them that she 
was a refugee with little money would 
discourage them. Instead, they raised the 
money to bring her here.” 

Following Zlata’s visit, Gruwell’s 
students contacted and funded the travel 
for Miep Gies, the woman who hid Anne 
Frank and two of Frank’s close friends 
mentioned in her diary. 

The future of the Freedom Writers 
looks to be promising and well-funded. 
Southwest Airlines has sponsored the 
group, along with Barnes and Noble 
booksellers and Marriott Hotels. The 
book tour includes stops in Amsterdam 
(to visit Anne Frank’s attic), Auschwitz 
and Sarajevo. 

As for her students’ performance, 
“failure is not acceptable,” Gruwell 
maintains. “If they fail, it is 50 percent 
my fault, 50 percent theirs. I’m incred- 
ibly competitive. I just would not stand 
for [failure].” UM 
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slouched further 
into the over- 
sized couch, 
searching for 
security in its 
softness. 
I abruptly left 
without giving 
Lime and Lisa any 
warning, stopping at the bar on the way 
out to alert the bartender. “You got some 
guy asking to go down on dudes back 
there,” I said without slowing down. 

I found Alex and Youserr sucking 
down Camels under the neon lights in 
front. Youserr was surprised at the 
allegations I had made about his new 
friend. They talked me into staying at 
our comfortable lounge spot with the 
idea of having Mario peacefully re- 
moved from the premises. 

Inside, we saw the bouncer talking to 
Mario, who hadn’t moved off his spot on 
the couch. I sat in a lounge chair far from 
my empty seat next to him on the couch. 
Uncertain of his next move, I prepared 
myself for anything. I felt the heaviness 
of my heartbeat and a raw fear for my 
life, one of the most intense emotions I 
ever experienced. Every second Mario 
was within eye shot inched into eternity. 
As a small group calmly tried to con- 
vince him to leave the bar, I kept my 
eyes on his every subtle move. 

Tightly hugging his black bag, Mario 
was escorted out of the bar. Before 
leaving the room, he methodically 
glanced over his shoulder and peered at 
me for the first time since propositioning 
me. My fears came to a crescendo. An 
indescribable sense of mortality was 
followed quickly by relief and calm. 

“We’ll go make sure he takes off,” 
Youserr said as he and Alex went to the 
front of the bar. 

“The ‘captain’ is long gone,’ Alex then 
reported. After we slowly finished our 
drinks, an uneasy sensation hung over us. 
We promptly left “Ninja’s Palace.” 

In the night air, I knew Mario could 
have been lurking around those ne- 
glected streets. But it didn’t matter 
anymore. We walked and talked, feeling 
as alive and free as ever. UM 
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people in the region surrounding the 
silver-mining boom town,” says Gordon 
Clanton, 56, a sociology professor at 
San Diego State University. 

In his autobiography, however, Earp 
makes himself out to be a hero. I do not 
feel it is an appropriate time to chal- 
lenge him on this. I pay the $1 admis- 
sion charge for each of us and enter. 

The first thing we see is a horse- 
drawn hearse. “The Boot Hill Ex- 
press,’ Earp says. “We kept that 
thing busy.” Outside, we pass a small 
theater where gunfights are staged 
each week. I tell Earp that the show, 
performed by stunt men armed with 
guns that fire blanks, also plays on 
Allen Street every Sunday. 

“You mean no one’s killed?” he asks. 
“You can’t even wing a guy if you 
wanted? It ain’t a shoot-out unless there 
are a few men who can’t walk away.” 

We pass some horse stalls (the 
originals), round a corner and enter the 
corral itself. Earp stops and stares at the 
nine mannequins that represent the two 
gangs, supposedly placed where the 
real gunfighters stood when the shoot- 
out began. Earp moseys over to the 
mannequin with his likeness, looking it 
up and down. “Where’s the man who 
made this?” he asks. “He and I are 
going to have a little talk.” 

Suddenly, recorded gunshots ring 
out and Earp draws his weapon. Only 
he comes up empty-handed. “Death 
kind of takes away your touch,” he 
mutters. 

As the sound of shots dies away, a 
narrator is heard over the loudspeaker 
relating the tale of the shoot-out at the 
OK Corral. In the middle of it, Earp 
starts to leave. “I know how it ends,” 
he says. 

I mosey after him, catching up to 
him outside. He looks so forlorn that I 
take him to a nearby frozen yogurt shop 
and give him a taste of the present. He 
doesn’t raise a fuss. He sits at a table 
while I order. 

It isn’t long before I place a large 
cup of chocolate yogurt in front of him. 
He frowns. “Look what’s happened to 
this town,” he says. “Even the ice 
cream’s gone soft.” UM 
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whereby many artists, because of their 
impoverished backgrounds, have 
created mosaics from scraps and refuse. 

As well as conducting community 
outreach workshops at schools, 
festivals and art expos, Martinez will 
soon launch a program sponsored by 
Crayola that will instruct local teachers 
“how to use art in the classroom, 
because a lot of teachers don’t know 
how to paint or draw and they’re really 
apprehensive,” he says. 

Martinez is filling what he sees as a 
virtual void in arts education in the 
public school system. “Our education 
system doesn’t give enough strength to 
art as a discipline-based tool,” he claims. 

“We don’t teach children the 
importance of the arts enough,” says 
Golden, arguing that a cycle of fine- 
arts negligence touches our entire 
society, especially congressional 
legislation. “We have kids who come 
here who have never been to a museum 
before in their lives. That tells you 
something about the lack of education 
in those areas.” 

Golden and Martinez believe that arts 
education is important because it 
teaches a process, provides different 
ways of understanding ideas and instills 
discipline that will reward children in 
whatever career they might choose. 

Martinez also believes that because 
of the ethnic diversity of his pupils; 
arts education teaches tolerance and 
combats the negative racial stereotyp- 
ing that exists on an everyday basis in 
mass culture. “Kids find out about 
culture, appreciate culture and appreci- 
ate other artists. You get all these kids 
from different ethnic backgrounds 
learning about something positive and 
they ’re going to grow up and appreci- 
ate culture and themselves more 
because they'll be well-rounded 
individuals,” he says. 

Golden asserts that dispelling 
cultural stereotypes is a primary focus 
of the museum’s art exhibitions. By 
focusing only on Latin American 
artists, the museum can “‘share the 
effect-of a culture on an artist.” 

“You have school kids who are 


Hispanic, who 
have never been 
to a museum of 
any kind, who 
came here for 
the Diego 
Rivera show 
and they saw a 
museum full of 
[people] looking 
in awe at the 
work of a 
Mexican artist. 
That means 
something to 
children who 
have Mexican 
roots. It makes 
them feel really 
good about who 
they are and it 
gives them a 
positive identity 
with their 
culture,” she 
explains. 
Commenting 
on the unique 
talks given by 
exhibiting 
artists that 
facilitate this 
cultural 
understanding, 
Golden 
exclaims, 
“There’s 
something very, 
very special 
about having the opportunity to come to 
a museum and listen to artists talk about 
their own art, talk about their inspira- 
tions, talk about their lives. It’s some- 
thing that you really don’t forget.” 
Hernandez, whose dazzling, virtuoso 
exhibition relies upon Mayan imagery 
and an emotive and philosophic 
expression of a unified cosmos, is a 
prime example of Latin American 
artists who, by drawing from their 
indigenous roots, can positively 
convey the values of their native 
culture to the rest of the world. 
“Omnia” is a huge triumph for 
MoLAA, drawing attention to a museum 
whose expansion will allow it to pursue 
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Woman and child behold “The Dance,’ another in the “Omnia” 
exhibit by Laura Hernandez. 


significant exhibitions in the future. 
Golden says that the museum hosts four 
traveling exhibitions a year, and will 
focus on the diverse expression of artists 
in an effort to move away from the 
figurative art that predominates the 
museum’s accumulation. 

Judging from the success of | 
Hernandez’ “Omnia” and the museum’s 
ongoing plans for further expansion, 
MoLAA aspires to extend its reputation 
well beyond Long Beach’s borders, 
armed with its unique cultural mission. 

“We don’t see ourselves as a local 
museum at all. We see ourselves as a 
regional and, in fact, an international 
institution,” Golden says. UM 
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A Long Beach State of Mind 


le best and brightest students are turning to California's most dynamic university— 


California State University, Long Beach—for an education they know will take them places. 
Christine Lindsay of Lakewood, Fredric Cruz and Sineth Nguon of Long Beach, Jumoke Olayele of Los Angeles, 
Rene Froehmer of Clovis and Nathan VanderBeek of Garden Valley are just six of the 248 high school valedictorians 
and National Merit Scholars attending Long Beach State this year. To learn for yourself what these 


bright young minds already know, call us at 562/985-8234 for information or a campus tour. 


Achievement—it's a Long Beach State of Mind. 


California State University, Long Beach 


